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The demarcation of a nation can be founded on either the
territorial or the ethnic principle. It can either identify the
nation with the inhabitants of a given territory, or with a group
irrespective of territory, but showing certain ethnic characteristics.
Both principles have many varieties. Territory can mean an
historical state or province, or a region forming a natural unit
independent of historical frontiers. An ethnic group can be
characterized by race, language, religion, civilization, or occu-
pation ; and either the present state of things can be taken
as a starting-point, or that of a former age. Now, the outcome
of any consultation of the national will, whether by means of a
plebiscite or otherwise, obviously depends on the demarcation of
the group considered as the nation.
The most frequent usage has been to start from historical
territories, though great conquerors like Napoleon have frequently
used their power for creating quite new frontiers on strategical,
political, administrative or economic grounds. If these terri-
tories should also be ethnically homogeneous this was often
regarded as an additional asset, though sometimes it seemed more
desirable to join in one State different peoples who could then be
played off against each other. With the growiug strength of
democratic and national sentiment, however, the demand arose
that national self-determination should be exercised independently
of territories. The existing States or provinces were to be par-
titioned according to ethnic criteria, and each of the new units
was then to have freedom to join the nation to which it felt akin*
Unfortunately, in practice it often proved impossible to find any
criterion which would be generally acceptable. The classical
example of an irreconcilable conflict of views on this point was
Macedonia.1 In the last decades before the Great War six
nations claimed the Macedonians, or sections of them, as their
nationals and fought their rivals with every weapon they possessed.
The question as to which nationality the Macedonians really be-
longed to was the despair of ethnologists and the nightmare of all
the European Cabinets. The oldest claim was that of the Greeks,
who had for long dominated the Church and the schools and still
possessed a strong position in both fields. The greater number of
the Macedonians did not speak Greek, but Greek propagandists
pointed out that their civilization was Greek. The Bulgarians
argued that the majority were Bulgarian both in speech aud in
sympathy. This was contested by the Serbians, who claimed that
certain features of Macedonian dialects, as well as their folklore,
1 Cf. N. BraOsford, Macedonia, Us Races and their Future, 1924.